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When I was studying the tradition of Sanskrit grammar in Pune, dur- 
ing my high school and college years, my study of Sanskrit grammar was 
limited to trying to understand the meaning of a particular commentary 
on Panini, mostly Bhattoji Diksita’s Siddhanta-Kaumudi. I had not thought 
at that time that the rules of Sanskrit grammar had any connection with 
the history of Sanskrit language, beyond the limited understanding that 
the rules of Panini’s grammar are required to validate the form of correct 
Sanskrit. My traditional teachers of Sanskrit who were steeped in inter- 
preting traditional commentaries on Panini had themselves generally not 
thought of how this tradition of Sanskrit grammar related to the general 
question of the history of Sanskrit, nor was it generally perceived that 
interpretation of Panini’s rules is not static, but a changing phenomenon, 
and that a history of this changing phenomenon could possibly be re- 
lated to many different aspects of linguistic, social and political history of 
India. Several leading senior scholars of Sanskrit in Pune, since the days 
of Sir R.G. Bhandarkar, were already involved in historical approaches 
to Sanskrit grammar and other aspects of ancient Indian culture ', but, 
as students, we were generally not exposed to these issues, nor did our 
examinations require us to explore this historical dimension. 

Slowly my own studies, mostly after my arrival at the University of 
Pennsylvania as a graduate student and at the University of Michigan as 


1. For example, see: “They (the more orthodox grammarians) accordingly tried to 
invent new maxims of interpretation, tending to show, after a very diligent analysis of 
the works of the three great sages, that such defects as Chandragomin and others tried to 
find in the Paninian grammar were in it already implicitly provided for. This procedure 
was no doubt unhistorical, but so was that of Katyayana or of Patañjali.” (Belvalkar 1915: 
35). 
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a faculty member, drove me to focus my attention on looking at the tradi- 
tion of Sanskrit grammar from the point of view of history. In the phase 
of a preliminary study of Panini using a commentary like the Siddhanta- 
Kaumudi, it is possible to develop a belief that Bhattoji’s explanation of a 
rule of Panini is what that rule is supposed to mean. However, further stud- 
ies indicate that Katyayana interprets that rule somewhat differently, and 
that Patañjali, after criticizing Katyayana, develops another distinctive 
interpretation. Other commentaries offer further modifications. During 
my early study days, I used to think in categorical terms. All these dif- 
ferent interpretations cannot be correct. At the most, one of these is 
probably correct, and others must be incorrect. Eventually, I began to 
think differently. What are the reasons that these different commentators 
are led to offer somewhat different interpretations? Is it possible that the 
Sanskrit usage they were familiar with was somewhat different from time 
to time and place to place? Is it possible that the theoretical foundations 
of grammatical rule formation may have changed over time? In searching 
for the “why” of these differences, one is inevitably forced to broaden 
one’s search. History of grammar is connected with the history of lan- 
guage, but it is also connected with the changing religious, cultural, and 
political environment within which the grammarians lived. Exploring 
all such possible interconnections made the study of Sanskrit grammar 
more and more fascinating and rewarding for me. 

After reading Bhattoji’s interpretation of a rule of Panini, if we can say 
that this is how Bhattoji interprets this rule, rather than asserting that 
this is what Panini’s rule means, we are then free to enquire about how 
Bhattoji came to interpret this rule in this particular way. Questioning ev- 
ery commentator of Panini in this way, and ultimately questioning Panini 
himself in this way, we slowly begin to build a broader understanding of 
intellectual history in ancient India. Language is continuously changing. 
Similarly grammatical conceptions are changing, and the change in gram- 
matical conceptions may or may not be related to the change in language, 
and it could be related to other changes reflected in philosophical or 
religious traditions of the time. 

Within the Sanskrit tradition itself, one finds several divergent at- 
titudes to the study of original texts and commentaries. Ram Shankar 
Bhattacharya (1966: 21) points to a passage in Kumarila's Tantravarttika 
(2-3-6-16): sütresv eva hi tat sarvam yad vrttau yac ca varttike, "whatever is 
found in the commentary and the Varttika is already entirely found in the 
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Sütras.” 

Bhattacharya says that this same tendency is found in the tradi- 
tion of Sanskrit grammar in Jinendrabuddhi's commentary Nyasa on 
the Kasikavrtti, and in Bhairavamisra’s commentary Bhairavi on Näge$a- 
bhatta’s Sabdendusekhara. Within this approach, the commentaries do not 
develop any new ideas, but only bring out what is already hidden in the 
original Sütras. What would be the history of Sanskrit grammar with such 
an approach? At best, it could be seen as the history of bringing out ideas 
that are hidden in the original Sütras, and deemed to be not discovered 
by the earlier commentators. Even within this approach, one could detect 
a historically changing aspect of thought. 

The more prominent idea commonly held within the Paninian tradi- 
tion is contained in the maxim uttarottaram muninam pramanyam, "The 
authority of the sages [increases] successively," found in Kaiyata's com- 
mentary Pradipa on Patafijali's Mahabhasya. This statement is significant 
in a number of ways. It admits, on the one hand, a historical sequence of 
Panini, Katyayana and Patafijali, and that these three Munis, occasion- 
ally, differ from each other in their views. On the other hand, it suggests 
that the level of authority increases with each successive Muni. Wher- 
ever Katyayana differs from Panini, Katyayana's view prevails over that 
of Panini. Wherever Patañjali differs from Katyayana, Patafijali's view 
prevails over that of Katyayana. Kaiyata's maxim becomes the guiding 
light for Bhattoji and his successors, and emboldens scholars within this 
school to reject views of others, if they do not conform with the views of 
Patañjali. 

I have pointed out in my previous research (Deshpande 1998) that 
Kaiyata’s maxim needs to be viewed as a reflection of an era when 
Patafijali, seen as an incarnation of Sesa, has emerged as an incarnate 
divinity, whose authority supersedes that of human scholars like Panini 
and Katyayana. Kaiyata refers to Patañjali by the term Naganatha on 
Mahabhasya on P. 4.2.92 indicating that he is fully conversant with the 
notion that Patafijali is the same as Sesa. The grammatical authority of 
Patañjali seems to rest upon his religious/mythical identity as an incar- 
nation of Sesa. This belief in Patafijali's identity with Sesa is unknown 
to Bhartrhari, even though Bhartrhari recognizes Patafijali’s authority 
as ädisista "foremost among authorities" (Mahabhasyadipika, p. 108). But 
for Bhartrhari, occasional disagreements with Patañjali are acceptable, 
something that for Kaiyata and his successors would become unthinkable. 
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The second aspect of Kaiyata’s statement is that the three founding 
grammarians are seen as being Munis, and this status grants them almost 
a superhuman authority. I have discussed elsewhere (Deshpande 1993, 
1998) how this process of Muni-fication of grammatical authorities grad- 
ually takes place, and finally culminates in the unflinching acceptance in 
Kaiyata and his successors. 

While Kaiyata’s approach would distinguish between the views held 
by Panini, Katyayana and Patañjali, even as it would give final authority 
to Patafijali's views, there are some more radical approaches seen in the 
grammatical tradition. Consider the statement of Maitreyaraksita in his 
Tantrapradipa: 

na hi bhasyakaramatam anädrtya sütrakärasya kascanabhiprayo 
varnayitum yujyate | sütrakara-varttikakarabhyam tasyaiva pramanya- 
darsanat |? 

“It is inappropriate to describe any intention of Panini by setting 
aside the view of Patafijali, because Panini and Katyayana have 
already indicated the authority of Patañjali.” 


This is the most confusing assertion. How did Panini and Katyayana al- 
ready approve of the authority of Patañjali, who is yet to arrive in his- 
tory? Such a question disturbs modern scholars, till we notice that there 
is a tradition associated with the Nataraja Siva of Chidambaram that 
Sesa/Patafijali and Panini are together in watching the dance of Nataräja. 
Grammarians who were centuries apart in terms of a chronological un- 
derstanding of history are sitting next to each other on the mythic stage 
of the dance of Nataraja Siva. Within this mythic world, Panini is seen 
as accepting the authority of Patañjali. Grammatical conceptions of au- 
thority have deep roots in the religious/mythic conceptions. Without 
this understanding, we can be at a loss to comprehend the statement of a 
grammarian like Maitreyaraksita. 

Before the emergence of such powerful mythologies, Katyayana and 
Patañjali themselves seem to be relatively free in their critical approach 
to their predecessors. The genre of Varttika is traditionally defined as: 
ukta-anukta-durukta-cintakaram varttikam, "Varttika considers what has 
been said by the original author, what has not been said, and what has 
not been said well." This characterization of the genre of Varttika fits 
Katyayana's Varttikas very aptly. Clearly, Katyayana has full respect for 


2. Introduction to Maitreyaraksita's Dhatupradipa by Siris Chandra Chakravarti, p. 2-3. 
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Panini, and yet he displays his freedom in questioning Panini’s statements. 
With even greater degree of respect accorded to Panini, Patañjali shows 
his freedom to question Panini’s formulations, as well as Katyayana’s state- 
ments. Discussing whether the term vibhasa does or does not continue 
into successive rules, Patañjali shows his exasperation: tad etad atyanta- 
sandigdham vartata acaryanam vibhäsänuvartate na veti (Mahabhasya, vol. 1, 
p. 34), “It is very confusing of the Respectable Teacher, whether the term 
vibhäsa does or does not continue." 

In another place, not being able to decide the clear import of Panini, 
Patañjali says: deva etad jñatum arhanti (Mahabhasya, vol. 1, p. 492), 
“Only the gods may know this.” Numerous rules of Panini are rejected 
(pratyakhyata) by Patafijali as being unnecessary. 

This freedom to question the predecessors is not lost even in the 
works of Bhartrhari. Bhartrhari considers Patafijali's Mahabhasya to be 
the work of a Rsi (arse viplavite granthe, “when the text composed by the 
sage was lost," Vakyapadiya 2.484) and calls him the foremost author- 
ity (adisista, Mahabhasyadipika, p. 108). However, he does not show any 
awareness of Patañjali being an incarnation of $esa, and he displays his 
occasional displeasure about certain views of Patafijali: idam nyayavido 
bhasyakarasyapy ayuktam iva laksyate (Mahabhasyadipika, p. 202), "This ap- 
pears to be incorrect even for Patañjali, the author of the Bhasya, who 
knows logic." 

As I have described earlier, Kaiyata's maxim becomes the standard doc- 
trine for Bhattoji Diksita in recognizing Patañjali’s overriding supreme au- 
thority. However, even in Bhattoji's works, one occasionally finds interest- 
ing remarks that indicate his independent thinking. In his Sabdakaustubha 
(vol. 1, p. 39), Bhattoji says: nahi tavad varttikam drstva sütrakrtah pravrttih, 
"The author of the Sütras does not have the Varttika of Katyayana in his 
view when he composes his rules." This is a beautiful historical assertion 
that we can keep in mind in trying to distinguish Panini's views from 
those of Katyayana and Patañjali. On Panini's rule akah savarne dirghah 
(P. 6.1.101) 3, Bhattoji's Siddhanta-Kaumudi remarks: ako'ki ity eva suvacam, 


3. "An a-K [sound, ie. a, I, u, r or |] followed by a homogeneous [a-C vowel] is [along 
with the following vowel replaced with] a long [vowel]." The word aci “before an a-C 
sound" continues into this rule from the previous rule. However, while the shortform 
a-C includes a, i, u, r, l, e, o, ai and au, the diphthongs included in this group play no role in 
the functioning of this rule, and therefore Bhattoji says that it would have been better to 
say that an a-K sound followed by an a-K sound (rather than a homogenous a-C sound) is 
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“It would be better to state this rule as ako’ki [dirghah].” Interestingly, 
this “better” formulation matches that of Candragomin in his Candra- 
Vyäkarana (5.1.106). Clearly, Bhattoji had the audacity to implicitly claim 
that certain formulations of Candragomin are superior to those of Panini. 
I say implicitly, since Bhattoji does not point to Candragomin as his source 
by name. 

I would like to briefly discuss another example of freedom of thought 
within the tradition. Panini’s rule najjhalau (1.1.10), “Vowels and conso- 
nants are not [homogeneous with each other],” is designed to prevent 
homogeneity (sävarnya) between vowels and consonants, that could occur 
in some cases due to identity of point of articulation (sthana) and the artic- 
ulatory effort (prayatna), by the previous rule tulyasyaprayatnam savarnam 
(1.1.9), “sounds that have the same point of articulation and the articula- 
tory effort are homogeneous (savarna) with each other.” The interpretive 
problems with this rule have kept many commentators busy for centuries. 
Patañjali, on P. 1.1.10, proposes a finer sub-classification of articulatory ef- 
forts, so that there is no occasion for any vowels and consonants becoming 
homogeneous. But if one accepts this newer sub-classification of artic- 
ulatory efforts, there is no need to have a preventive rule like najjhalau 
(P. 1.1.10). What should one do? Stick with Panini’s understanding of artic- 
ulatory effort and the formulation of najjhalau, or accept the newer sub- 
classification of articulatory effort and dispense with Panini’s rule. Facing 
this dilemma, Näge$abhatta says in his Brhacchabdendusekhara (Vol 1, p. 
48): yadi tu sütravrttyadisu sraddhajadyam apahaya prayatnabhedad evaitad- 
vyävarttyasavarnyanam na savarnyam ity ucyate, tadà santu sapta eprayatnah, 
mastu ca najjhalav iti sütram, “If, by abandoning the dullness of faith in 
rules and commentaries, one says that there is no homogeneity [between 
vowels and consonants] due to difference in their articulatory effort, then 
let there be [the sub-classification into] seven articulatory efforts, and let 
go the rule najjhalau." 

Clearly, Nagesabhatta is displaying his independence, and willingness 
to choose rationality over faith, at least occasionally. 


replaced by a long vowel (ako ‘ki dirghah). This is seen as an improvement over Panini’s 
formulation. With this formulation, one can shorten the rule by being able to drop the 
word savarne. In the formulation "an a-K sound before an a-K sound," we have numerical 
equivalence of the members included, and, therefore, the principle of yathasamkhya "one- 
to-one numerical correlation" comes into play, giving us the meaning of the rule that 
will provide us a substitution of, for instance, a before only a with a long à. 
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Finally, I want to return briefly to Patañjali’s Mahabhasya. There are 
places within Patafijali's Mahabhasya, where one gets some wonderful 
glimpses of historical clarity in relation to what is old and what is new, 
and what works and what does not work. For example, Patafijali points 
out that Katyayana newly proposes a definition of a sentence (vakya), and 
suggests that certain grammatical operations take place under the condi- 
tion “within the same sentence" (Mahabhasya on P. 2.1.1, Kielhorn edn, vol. 
I, p. 367-8): idam adya apürvam kriyate vakyasamjfià samanavakyadhikaras ca, 
“This is now newly stipulated, namely the [definition] of the term vakya 
(sentence), and a condition ‘in the same sentence.” 4 

He is pointing to a new development in grammatical description 
initiated by Katyayana, in comparison with Panini's original formula- 
tions. There are many such places in the Mahabhasya that are useful in 
reconstructing a developmental history of grammatical conceptions. This 
points to a need to distinguish what is historically Paninian and what is 
not. Making such distinctions is absolutely essential in arriving at histori- 
cal clarity in our understanding. Besides this distinction, Patafijali makes 
another distinction, namely theories or formulations that work and that 
don't work. 

Patafijali [Mahabhasya, Kielhorn edn, vol. I, p. 14] says: siddhyaty evam, 
apaniniyam tu bhavati, “This way the grammatical procedure is successful, 
but the procedure becomes un-Paninian." This is a wonderful formula- 
tion, and we can extract some useful guidance from its implications 5. 
This gives us two independent parameters to evaluate every grammatical 
formulation, namely is it historically Paninian or not, and whether it is 
successful or not. Historically Paninian procedures/formulations may or 
may not be successful in achieving their goals, and similarly non-Paninian 
procedures/formulations may or may not be successful in achieving their 
goals. Deciding whether a certain formulation is Paninian or un-Paninian 
requires a different kind of investigation, as compared to judging the 
success or failure of a certain formulation. Paul Kiparsky's (1979) inves- 
tigation of the distinctive meanings of the option terms và (preferably), 
vibhasa (marginally), and anyatarasyäm (optionally) is a modern exam- 
ple of discovering the most likely intended meanings of these terms in 
Paninian grammar, which were not known to the tradition. Kiparsky's 


4. See Deshpande (1987) for an extended discussion of the changing notions of sen- 
tence in the Paninian tradition. 
5. For a more detailed discussion, see Deshpande (1975: 4-6). 
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methodology of judging the resulting formations in reference to their rel- 
ative statistics of actual occurrences is a new advance over the traditional 
mode of argumentation, and yet it resulted in a conclusion that can be 
stated in Patafijali's words as: siddhyaty evam paniniyam ca bhavati, “The 
procedure is successful, and it is Paninian.” 

There are many places in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya where he discusses 
the new proposals made by Katyayana. In some places he defends 
Katyayana's new formulations, while he rejects them in other places. In 
those cases, where he finds Katyayana's suggested formulations not yield- 
ing the desired results $, one needs to say: naivam siddhyati, apäniniyam 
ca bhavati, "The procedure is not successful, and it also becomes un- 
Paninian." But, in such places, we need to take a close look at the notion of 
the success of a grammatical procedure in deriving a "desired" formation. 
Were Panini, Katyayana and Patañjali dealing with the same state of the 
same language, or were they dealing with different states of an evolving 
language? This is an old debate’, and I am just referring to it to bring it 
back into a new examination. Especially in the era of computerization 
of Panini's grammar to computationally derive Sanskrit formations, the 
historical aspect of the Paninian interpretation needs to be taken into 
account. If we assume that Panini composed his grammar to derive the 
language of the Sistas as he knew it, are we, by chance, using his grammar 
to derive Sanskrit formations that he may not have been aware of, and 
probably did not intend to derive. I (Deshpande 1983, 1985 and 1988) have 
drawn attention to some usages found in the northwestern Sanskrit that 
seem to fit certain rules of Panini, for which we do not find attestations 
coming from later Sanskrit literature produced in different regions of 
India. Hans Hock (2012) has taken this investigation further in arguing 
that while Panini was a grammarian from the northwestern frontier 
of India, Katyayana and Patañjali were describing the Sanskrit of the 
Madhyadeéa. It is useful to remind ourselves that the standard usage of 
Sanskrit for Patañjali comes from the central region of Aryävarta, which 
is to the east of Punjab, west of Prayaga, to the south of the Himalayas and 


6. For example, consider Katyayana's philosophical alternative of akrti-grahana "ref- 
erence to the sound-universals" to replace Panini’s savarna-grahana “coverage of homoge- 
neous varieties," (Deshpande 1975: 17ff). 

7. Rocher (1962), Devasthali (1962), Laddu (1974), Deshpande (1978), Sarangi (1985) 
and Salomon (1989). 
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to the north of the Vindhyas *. Panini's homeland of Salatura in the Swat 
Valley in the Northwest is far outside Patafijali’s Aryavarta, and yet he is 
using Panini’s grammar as a tool to teach the standard Sanskrit of this 
Aryavarta. With the spread of Sanskrit far and wide beyond the Aryavarta 
in later times, with the commentators emerging from Kashmir to the 
southern tip of India, Panini’s grammar is being adapted to serve the 
purpose of defining and justifying Sanskrit usages emerging in this ex- 
tended geography. In this process, we need to carefully observe how new 
interpretations of Panini’s old rules are being proposed by commentators 
to justify new standards of Sanskrit usage that they are familiar with. 
Research in Paninian grammar must come to terms with such changing 
circumstances of history. 
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